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Sexing of sperm or embryos, however, seems to be of little advan-
tage in conservation. Storage costs are likely to be low relative to the
costs of collection, so all sperm and embryos collected should be
retained; determining the sex would only increase costs and losses in
viability. If reasonable numbers of embryos are collected (for ex-
ample, 100 to 200 to allow for losses), deviations from the 50:50 sex
ratio are likely to be small. If very limited numbers of embryos are
available, however, sexing may be used to decrease the chance of
random genetic drift upon restoration of the population.

HEALTH STATUS OF GERMPLASM

One of the main limitations on the movement and use of genetic
resources has been concern about the health status of the germplasm.
The adverse effects of any imported diseases could negate potential
gains from imported germplasm and deleteriously affect existing stocks.
This concern has often barred exports and imports. Where transfer
of germplasm has been allowed, stringent regulations and conditions
have frequently been imposed. They usually involve expensive quar-
antine procedures over a period of time and a series of tests in both
the exporting and importing countries for a specific set of diseases.
Thus, the exchange of improved genetic stocks across countries has
been expensive and often restricted in the past. Improved methods
of disease detection and control and the use of frozen semen and
embryos make international exchange of improved genetic stocks in-
creasingly feasible. However, the potential to transmit disease agents
must not be minimized or overlooked (see Appendixes B and C).

The preservation of rare stocks is more difficult. Limited num-
bers of individuals may be available as a source of germplasm, and
they are unlikely to be kept under sanitary isolation conditions. Ac-
cess to the animals may be limited in number and time, and their
health status may be variable. The conditions under which the ani-
mals are kept and samples are collected may be marginal.

Another drawback is that the preserved stocks are retained for
future use. Even if they satisfy today's health regulations, they may
not satisfy those prevailing in the future. In this case all effort at
conservation might be in vain. Alternatively, a new generation of the
preserved stock would have to be produced and placed in quarantine
until the new set of health conditions could be satisfied. Thus, it is
important to separate animal germplasm from disease agents at the
time of storage, if possible. One advantage of preserved germplasm
would be that it will be free of any diseases that have developed or
spread since its collection.